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YOUR 

Archaeology 

Let  us  first  talk  of  our  hopes  and  fears 
for  the  coming  years. 


In  the  summer  of  1974,  our  director, 
Scotty  MacNeish,  will  go  to  South  America 
to  analyze  data  collected  during  our  highly 
successful  seasons  (1969-72)  in  Ayacucho, 
Peru.  Also,  with  a little  bit  of  luck  he 
hopes  to  get  to  the  Andes  to  search  for 
more  caves  which  perhaps  Bob  Vierra  may 
excavate  in  future  summers  to  supplement 
our  fine  22,000-year  sequence. 

In  December,  the  director  has  been  in- 
vited to  go  to  Peking,  The  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of 
investigating  their  beginnings  of  agricul- 
ture--the  first  great  leap  forward. 

Both  of  these  are  interesting  prospects 
that  should  yield  major  contributions  to 
knowledge  but,  so  far,  they  are  just  hopes, 
albeit,  exciting  ones.  To  make  them  real- 
ities, there  is  much  to  do  for  all  of  us, 
particularly  in  the  line  of  making  new  Friends 
and  obtaining  more  Patrons.  But,  we  can  do 
it.  After  all,  the  only  thing  lacking  is  tax 
deductible  contributions. 


Our  other  proposed  project  is  in  better 
shape.  It  involves  the  full  excavation  of 
Santa  Marta  Cave  in  Chiapas,  Mexico, 
which  our  previous  tests  indicated  had  the 
only  10,  000-year  sequence  in  the  Maya  area. 
Angel  Garcia  Cook,  one  of  the  finest  young 
archaeologists  of  the  Institutio  Nacional  de 
Antropologia  y Historia  of  Mexico,  has  re- 
quested funds  for  this  investigation  which  is 
expected  to  yield  valuable  artifacts  as  well 
as  "ecofacts"--soil  samples,  plant  remains 
and  other  material  representing  every  bit 
of  the  environment  that  man  was  using. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  we  do  have  the  necessary 
funds. 


However,  the  major  problem  in  these  and 
other  projects  is  publication.  In  a basic 
sense  it  is  as  important  to  get  the  results  of 
research  published  as  it  is  to  do  the  research 
itself,  because  the  whole  point  is  lost  if  im- 
portant discoveries  are  not  available  to  all. 
Somehow  we  have  always  solved  this  prob- 
lem. 


TOMORROW ! 


In  fact,  we  have  published  two  of  the 
most  important  archaeological  series  of 
this  century--the  seven  Pecos  and  the  six 
Tehuacan  volumes.  But,  it  always  has  been 
a hit-or-miss  affair  that  has  taken  far  too 
long.  Perhaps  if  we  put  our  heads  together 
we  can  solve  this  difficulty.  After  all,  we 
did  raise  the  money  for  this  report. 

The  donations  of  our  Patrons  and  Friends 
have  made  possible  another  future  project. 
This  will  be  in  our  old  stomping  grounds  in 
Tehuacan,  Mexico  where  next  winter  Dick 
Drennan  plans  to  start  to  study  the  Classic 
period  from  100  B.  C.  to  700  A.D.  This  is 
the  only  poorly  documented  phase  we  have  in 
our  12,  000-year  long  sequence  and  from  our 
study  of  it  we  may  learn  more  about  Palo 
Blanco's  large  ruins,  fancy  architecture, 
rich  tombs,  and  many  other  things.  Better 
yet,  not  only  have  we  started  another  major 
long-term  project,  but  arrangements  have 
been  made  so  that  we  can  see  the  diggings  in 
our  cold  winter  months  in  sunny  and  warm 
Tehuacan  where  even  the  water  is  drinkable. 
Our  tentative  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Feb.  7 arrive  Mexico  City 

8 visit  famous  Museum  of  An- 
thropology, Mexico  City 

9 to  Tehuacan,  with  lunch  in 
Puebla 

10  El  Riego  Cave  and  Tehuacan 
Museum 

11  Tehuacan  Market  and  Zapotit- 
lan  Valley,  rest 

12  Purron  Cave  and  oldest  dam 

13  Coxcatlan  Cave  with  its  oldest 
corn 

14  Coxcatlan  Viejo,  capitol  of 
ancient  city-state 

15  Drennan' s diggings 

16  return  to  Mexico  City  via 
Cholula 

We  estimate  it  will  cost  about  $1,  200 
apiece  with  $400  of  that  being  tax  deductible. 
Anyone  interested,  write  now,  for  the  groups 
of  10  to  15  will  be  made  up  on  a first-come, 
first-served  basis.  HERE  IS  A CHANCE  TO 
SEE  THE  FINE  ARCHAEOLOGY  YOU  HAVE 
MADE  POSSIBLE  IN  ACTION. 
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OUR. 

Archaeology 

During  1972  the  Foundation  conducted 
field  work  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  In  1972 
Scotty,  our  director,  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  completing  the  Ayacucho  Archaeo- 
logical-Botanical Project- -analyzing  mate- 
rials excavated  during  the  three  previous 
years  at  eighteen  sites,  each  with  up  to  a 
dozen  occupation  levels,  in  different  envi- 
ronmental zones  of  the  Andean  Basin  of  Aya- 
cucho, as  well  as  materials  gathered  from 
the  surface  of  504  unexcavated  sites  dis- 
covered during  surveys.  More  than  200,  000 
artifacts  and  about  half  a million  chips  and 
waste  pieces  of  flint  and  obsidian  were  class- 
ified to  define  the  stages  of  a 22,  000-year- 
long  sequence. 

Here  was  the  story  of  a civilization  tak- 
ing shape,  a process  which  started  with  the 
earliest  traces  of  man  in  South  America, 
people  who  hunted  the  giant  sloth,  horse, 
camel  and  other  extinct  animals,  and  were 
succeeded  by  more  skillful  hunters  whose 


\97Z- 1973 

prey  included  modern  species.  Their  de- 
scendants concentrated  increasingly  on 
plants,  first  wild  plants  and  later  domes- 
ticated plants  and  animals.  By  2000  B.C. 
people  in  the  Ayacucho  Valley  had  devel- 
oped a settled  farming  life. 

From  there  in  the  pace  of  evolution 
picked  up.  The  valley  saw  a rapid  devel- 
opment of  towns  with  temples  and  city- 
states,  culminating  in  an  empire  which  by 
900  A.  D.  had  conquered  most  of  Peru. 
During  the  final  stages  of  our  sequence, 
this  empire  declined  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
risen  and  the  valley  was  conquered  by  the 
Inca  in  the  sixteenth  century  just  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 


Digging  up  the  earliest  remains  of  man  in 
South  America  in  Pikimachay  Cave,  Peru. 
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Excavating  post-classic  houses  at  the  San  Pedro  site  in  the  Tehuacan  Valley,  Mexico 


Our  Mexican  project  which  started  in  1971 
actually  represents  the  latest  phase  of  our 
studies  of  1960-65  in  the  Valley  of  Tehuacan, 
studies  which  had  yielded  major  insights-- 
including  the  finding  of  the  earliest  known 
corn  dating  back  some  7000  years.  The  new 
work,  the  so-called  Coxcatlan  Project,  was 
under  the  direction  of  our  curator,  Ed  Sisson. 

Financed  in  part  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  it  involved  the  evolution  of 
a state  in  the  valley  during  the  few  centuries 
preceding  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  1971-72 
field  season  was  highly  productive.  We  re- 
surveyed  and  mapped  six  sites  previously 
found  in  the  Coxcatlan  area,  visited  many 
other  sites,  and  discovered  about  a hundred 
new  ones- -all  of  which  helped  us  to  define 
more  precisely  the  boundaries  and  settle- 
ment pattern  of  this  ancient  city-state.  Al- 
so, we  conducted  preliminary  test  excavations 


at  a number  of  particularly  interesting  sites 
including  a settlement  that  had  specialized  in 
salt  production,  the  small  village  of  San  Ped- 
ro, and  the  somewhat  larger  Coxcatlan  Road 
town  site. 

The  1973  season  was  concerned  mainly 
with  the  site  of  Coxcatlan  itself,  the  capitol 
of  the  city-state.  Some  60  houses  have  been 
excavated  as  well  as  a dozen  pyramids,  and 
a large  number  of  test  trenches.  Ed  is  now 
analyzing  the  evidence  which  includes  tens  of 
thousands  of  artifacts,  among  them  about  a 
thousand  fairly  complete  pots.  This  repre- 
sents the  raw  material,  the  basic  data,  needed 
to  gain  insights  into  the  rise  of  a state  society, 
a process  which  has  been  much  speculated 
about  but  seldom  documented. 


Peabody's 
PAST  ~ 

Almost  from  the  outset,  in  1901,  the 
Foundation  conducted  interesting  archaeo- 
logical studies,  employing  the  best  methods 
of  the  time.  The  founder’s  son,  Charles  S. 
Peabody,  did  some  beautiful  excavations  and 
made  fine  field  notes  at  the  Edwards  Mound 
(Mississippi);  in  Jacobs  Cavern  (Missouri); 
and  in  Bushey  Cavern  (Maryland).  What  is 
more,  the  excavation  in  Bushey  Cavern  had 
some  of  the  first  well-documented  evidence 
of  the  remains  of  early  man  found  in  associ- 
ation with  extinct  animal  bones.  It  was  a 
major  discovery  that  unhappily  has  been  little 
remembered. 

However,  the  next  major  project  of  the 
Foundation  undertaken  in  the  Southwest  under 
"Doc”  Kidder,  the  father  of  modern  Ameri- 
can archaeology,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

From  many  standpoints,  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  scientific  archaeology  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Pecos  Project  which  lasted  from  1915 
through  1929  was  something  new  for  American 
archaeology.  It  was  an  attempt  to  start  with 
a known  historic  Pueblo  which  Indians  had 
only  left  in  the  1880’s,  and  to  trace  their  his- 
tory back  to  their  very  beginnings.  This  re- 
search ultimately  gave  us  a 1000-year  history 
of  the  group,  well  documented  in  the  Founda- 
tion's classic  eight- volume  report.  Even  more 
important,  the  Pecos  Project  not  only  used  the 
newest  and  best  field  methods  of  the  time,  but 
it  also  developed  new,  pioneering  kinds  of 
archaeological  study — an  interdisciplinary  or 
multi-disciplinary  approach  to  problems  of 
reconstructing  history. 

These  studies  represented  pacesetting  ad- 
vances in  archaeology,  and  those  who  worked 
for  the  Peabody  Foundation  at  this  time  read 
like  a "Who's  Who"  of  anthropology.  To  il- 
lustrate, in  1915-16,  Sam  Lothrop,  Dr.  Kidder 
and  Mrs.  Kidder  established  the  basic  stratig- 
raphy for  not  only  Pecos,  but  for  the  whole 
Pueblo  area.  Later  (1917)  studies  by  Carl  Guthe 
at  the  nearby  Rowe  Ruin  as  well  as  the  Kid- 
der and  Vaillant  work  at  the  Fork  Lighten- 
ing Ruin  supplemented  this  basic  sequence. 


The  principle  of  archaeological  stratigraphy 
had  been  known  in  America  since  the  work 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  but  never  before  had 
it  been  so  painstakingly  demonstrated. 

Further,  the  whole  concept  of  illustrat- 
ing the  sequence  by  the  use  of  ceramic  typ- 
ology began  to  be  developed  from  the  earl- 
iest days  of  the  dig  and  ultimately  resulted 
in  the  now  famous  study  by  Anna  Shephard 
and  Kidder.  Dr.  Shephard  had  been  brought 
in  from  the  entirely  separate  field  of  mod- 
ern ceramics. 

However,  this  was  not  the  only  research 
undertaken  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of 
man’s  prehistory.  Carl  Guthe  studied  mod- 
ern pottery  making  in  nearby  Pueblo,  and 
Elsie  Clews  Parsons  undertook  her  mem- 
orable investigation  of  the  social  life  of 
Jemez  Pueblo.  This  represents  the  first 
concrete  use  of  ethnographic  analogy  in  mod- 
ern archaeology. 

In  1919-20,  Hooton  studied  the  human 
skeletons  of  Pecos.  Not  only  was  this  the 
first  physical  anthropological  study  of  pop- 
ulation groups  through  time,  but  it  was  also 
one  of  the  first  attempts  to  synthesize  Amer- 
ican Indian  racial  history. 

There  were  also  other  spinoff  effects. 
During  1923  and  1924  Andrew  E.  Douglass, 
with  considerable  encouragement  from  Doc 
Kidder,  began  his  study  of  tree-ring  dating, 
and  by  1926  the  best  archaeological  dating 
system  so  far  invented  anywhere  was  in 
operation.  Needless  to  say,  the  work  at 
Pecos  not  only  trained  a generation  of  arch- 
aeologists, but  it  also  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  archaeologists  ever  since. 

While  these  new  adventures  in  archaeo- 
logical methods  were  taking  place,  Warren  K. 
Moorehead,  the  first  curator  of  the  R.  S. 
Peabody  Foundation  was  undertaking  other 
projects.  Although  his  archaeological  meth- 
ods were  not  in  a class  with  those  of  Kidder, 
he  was  a collector  par  excellence  with  great 
respect  for  the  artifact  and  art  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian.  From  many  standpoints,  his 
work  was  a kind  of  salvage  of  the  best  arch- 
aeological pieces  from  the  best  sites  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  Thanks  to  him,  these 
remarkable  artifacts  have  been  saved  for 
posterity. 


Their  documentation  is  slight,  but  the 
sites  these  artifacts  come  from  are  names 
to  conjure  with!  Housed  in  the  R.  S.  Pea- 
body museum  are:  the  first  ornate  burial 
pieces  from  the  mounds  of  Ohio,  including 
examples  from  the  Hopewell  Mound  itself; 
artifacts  from  the  Havana  and  the  great  Ca- 
hokia  Mounds  in  Illinois;  remarkable  carved 
copper  and  shell  gorgets  from  Etowah;  red 
paint  burials  from  Maine;  pots  from  Arkan- 
sas and  Florida,  and  so  on.  Bad  as  Moore - 
head's  methods  may  have  been,  these  an- 
cient art  pieces  have  been  preserved. 

The  depression  and  other  developments 
subsequently  placed  the  Foundation  in  a new 
position  and  led  to  new  kinds  of  research. 

The  Foundation  was  now  in  dire  financial 
straits.  Funds  for  research,  as  the  good 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  would  say,  were  "all". 

The  problem  was  how  to  do  high  qual- 
ity research,  in  keeping  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Foundation,  with  little  or  no  money. 
Our  two  New  Englanders,  Doug  Byers  and 
Fred  Johnson,  came  up  with  an  ingenious 
plan--do  summer  research  in  the  northeast- 
ern United  States  with  student  or  volunteer 
help.  Certainly,  it  was  a field  that  had 
been  neglected  and  besides,  why  couldn't 
new  methods  and  techniques  be  developed 
"at  home"  as  well  as  in  far  off  glamorous 
places? 

Thus  began  a long,  twenty-five  year 
program  of  northeastern  archaeology  char- 
acterized by  beautifully  executed  digs  and 
fine  reports  on  these  endeavors. 

Byers  and  Johnson  worked  on  the  Blue 
Hill,  Maine  shell  heaps  in  1936,  '37  and 
'38;  Johnson  excavated  the  Boylston  Street 
Fishweir  in  Boston  in  1939,  Grassy  Island, 
Massachusetts  in  1942,  and  Titicut  in  1947; 
Bullen  dug  in  the  Andover  environs  from 
1940  to  1946;  Byers  and  Stoddard  were  dig- 
ging at  Ellsworth  Falls,  northern  Maine, 
and  eastern  Canada  in  1946,  '47  and  '48; 
and  the  Foundation  backed  Rogers  working  in 
northern  Quebec  in  1948;  Byers  was  at  Bull 
Brook,  the  first  early  man  site  in  the  north- 
east. 

It  was  an  impressive  record  of  good, 
solid  archaeology  with  steady  improvements 
made  in  archaeological  techniques  and  meth- 
ods. For  example,  the  Boylston  Street  dig 
saw  a real  use  of  interdisciplinary  techniques 


with  studies  of  pollen,  sedimentation,  botany, 
chemistry,  mollusks,  oysters,  foraminifera, 
and  so  on,  while  Bull  Brook  and  Debert  pro- 
duced various  studies  of  pleistocene  geology. 
In  fact,  the  Foundation  was  doing  ecologic- 
ally oriented  archaeology  long  before  the 
term  was  invented. 

In  addition,  during  this  year,  there  were 
a series  of  services  that  Byers  and  Johnson 
accomplished  for  the  field  of  archaeology  in 
general.  Both  were  charter  members  of  the 
Society  for  American  Archaeology,  and  both 
served  as  officers  for  the  Society.  Byers  be- 
came the  editor  of  American  Antiquity  and 
changed  it  from  a not  very  professional  jour- 
nal into  a good  trade  magazine.  In  addition, 
both  men  served  with  the  American  Anthro- 
pological Association.  Johnson  devoted 
considerable  time  to  serving  on  committees 
for  archaeological  salvage  and  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  in  Washington. 

His  work  with  both  groups  resulted  in  arch- 
aeological advances.  He  was,  as  well,  the 
coordinator  of  the  archaeologists  and  the 
atomic  physicists  in  getting  Carbon  14  go- 
ing. Needless  to  say,  the  little  brick  build- 
ing, known  as  the  Peabody  Foundation  in 
Andover,  hosted  a whole  series  of  crucial 
conferences  on  specialized  subjects- -man 
and  environment  in  the  Northeast,  Wood- 
land studies,  interdisciplinary  studies, 
radiocarbon  determinations,  Archaeology 
Society  meetings,  and  many  more.  Arch- 
aeology would  not  be  where  it  is  today 
without  the  efforts  and  endeavors  of  Byers 
and  Johnson.  How  they  did  it  on  a shoe- 
string, I don't  know.  They  really  needed 
another  Mr.  Peabody  and  weren't  even 
allowed  to  look  for  one!  We  still  need  one 
today  but  now  we  are  looking! 

The  third  phase  of  the  research  of  the 
Peabody  Foundation  started  in  the  1960's.  It 
was  a time  of  seeking  outside  funds.  Prece- 
dents for  this  new  approach  had  been  initi- 
ated much  earlier  by  Fred  Johnson's  endeav- 
ors in  the  Yukon  in  1944  and  1948.  These 
studies  were  broadly  interdisciplinary  and 
involved  the  fascinating  problem  of  early 
migrations  of  the  American  Indians  from 
Asia.  The  Foundation  sponsored  scientists 
and  institutions  to  work  with  it  on  this  im- 
portant archaeological  problem.  What  is 
more,  they  went  out  and  got  the  necessary 
funds  from  outside  institutions — in  this  case, 
the  Viking  Fund  of  New  York  City  and  others. 


The  Tehuacan  Project,  which  I directed 
before  joining  the  Peabody  staff,  was  an 
outgrowth  of  this  system  of  funding  research 
from  "outside”  foundations,  and  of  employ- 
ing the  necessary  interdisciplinary  scientists 
from  many  other  "outside"  institutions.  Te- 
huacan was  funded  initially  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  then  later  again  by  the  former 
institution.  It  attacked  the  problem  of  the 
origins  of  agriculture  in  the  New  World,  and, 
of  course,  agriculture  is  the  basis  for  any 
civilization.  We  worked  in  the  Tehuacan 
Valley  of  Mexico  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Mexican  government. 


another  one,  noted  earlier,  had  begun  in 
Debert,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  It  was  funded 
by  the  National  Museum  of  Canada,  the  Nova 
Scotia  Museum,  and  again  the  generous  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  The  finds  of 
11,  000-year  old  remains  were  archaeologi- 
cally  unique  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
These  researches  were  followed  by  a 
United  States  government  sponsored  proj- 
ect for  the  publication  of  the  Tehuacan  en- 
deavors, and  the  resulting  volumes,  like  the 
earlier  Pecos  ones,  are  landmarks  in  Amer- 
ican archaeology. 

Then,  in  1969,  came  Ayacucho,  Peru 
with  another  successful  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  origins  of  agriculture  and  the 
concomitant  rise  of  civilization. 

Well,  that  brings  us  up-to-date.  It  is 
a great  record  of  a small  institution  doing 
high  quality  research.  It  shouldn’t  be  al- 
lowed to  die  because  of  a lack  of  funds. 


Our  discoveries  concerning  early  corn 
and  the  pre-ceramic  periods  of  Mesoamer- 
ica  revolutionized  anthropological  thinking. 
As  one  of  the  Latin  American  colleagues 
said,  the  project’s  motto  seemed  to  be: 
"cada  momento  mas  sorpresas".  Almost 
before  this  exciting  project  was  over, 


The  Debert  site,  Nova  Scotia  - an  early  man  site  in  the  Northeast. 


9 


Recording  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Gladstone  site  in  the  Yukon. 

Examining  the  floors  of  the  9000-year  sequence  in  Purron  Cave,  Mexico. 
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Peabody  the  PUBLIC 


All  these  great  investigations  and  the  new 
knowledge  obtained  have  little  meaning  if  no 
one  knows  about  them.  Therefore,  we  have 
attempted  to  disseminate  this  information  in 
a number  of  ways. 

One  mechanism  is  by  our  small  museum 
which  has  about  6000  visitors  (including 
school  children)  per  year.  The  exhibits  on 
the  first  floor  are  completed- -14  in  the  south 
wing  on  general  anthropology,  and  27  in  the 
north  wing  on  New  England  and  northeastern 
archaeology.  On  the  second  floor,  work  con- 
tinues on  32  exhibits  pertaining  to  our  past 
archaeological  endeavors  in  Peru,  Mexico, 
the  United  States  southwest,  the  Yukon  and 
the  Mound  Builders  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  We  hobble  along  on  the  latter  since 
we  have  long  since  used  up  our  appropriation 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  exhibits,  but 
we  have  applied  for  a Federal  grant  for  as- 
sistance and,  of  course,  would  welcome  any 
aid  our  patrons  or  friends  might  provide. 

Also,  the  Foundation  has  taught  a year- 
long elective  course  in  general  anthropology 
in  1972  and  1973  and  a winter  archaeology 
course  in  1974  to  some  20  students  of  Phillips 
Academy  per  year.  Further,  Ed  Sisson  has 
each  winter  taken  a group  of  from  4 to  8 
Phillips  students  for  a brief  field  trip  to  the 
Tehuacan  Valley.  Needless  to  say,  dozens 
of  university  students  (including  Phillips 
graduates)  have  received  training  in  archae- 
ology in  our  expeditions  in  Peru  and  Mexico. 

Along  this  line,  the  staff  of  the  Peabody 
Foundation  also  gives  about  20  speeches  per 
year  to  various  groups  ranging  from  Aya- 
cucho,  Peru  to  Calgary,  Canada.  However, 
our  best  way  of  disseminating  information 
has  been  by  publication,  and  during  our  73- 
year  history  we  have  published  37  monographs 
and  the  staff  has  written  over  1000  articles. 
Our  publication  record  for  1972-73  may  be 
seen  in  the  adjacent  column  and  while  it  is 
down  from  the  record  of  20  for  1970-71, 
staff  members  have  12  more  books  or  articles 
in  press  not  listed. 


Publications 

1972,  by  Richard  S.  MacNeish 

1.  "The  Origins  of  New  World  Civilization,  " 
in  Biology  and  Culture  in  Modern  Perspec- 
tive, W.  H.  Freeman  & Co. , San  Fran. 

2.  Readings  from  Scientific  American, 

Early  Man  in  America  , Introduction  by  R. 
S.  MacNeish,  W.  H.  Freeman  & Co. 

San  Francisco. 

3.  "The  Origins  of  New  World  Civilization,  " 
in  Cities,  Their  Origin,  Growth  and  Human 
Impact,  with  Introduction  by  K.  Davis,  W. 
H.  Freeman  & Co. , San  Francisco. 

4.  "The  Evolution  of  Community  Patterns  in 
the  Tehuacan  Valley  of  Mexico  and  Specu- 
lation about  Culture  Processes,  " Warner 
Publications,  Andover. 

5.  "Comments  on  the  Archaeology  of  the  Ho- 
chelaga  Site,  " Pt.  6,  in  Cartier's  Hochel- 
aga  and  Dawson  Site,  edited  by  J.  Pender- 
gast  and  D.  Trigger,  McGill-Queen  U. 
Press,  Montreal. 

6.  "The  Evolution  of  Community  Patterns  in 
the  Tehuacan  Valley  of  Mexico  and  Specu- 
lations about  the  Cultural  Processes, " in 
Man,  Settlement  and  Urbanism,  edited  by 
P.  Ucko  et  al.  , Gerald  Duckworth  & Co. , 
London. 

7.  "The  Scheduling  Factor  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Effective  Food  Production  in  the 
Tehuacan  Valley,"  edited  by  D.  Lathrap, 
in  the  John  MacGregor  Festschrift,  U. 
of  Illinois  Press,  Chicago. 

1973,  by  Richard  S.  MacNeish 

8.  "The  Evolution  of  Community  Patterns  in 
the  Tehuacan  Valley  of  Mexico  and  Specu- 
lations about  the  Cultural  Processes,  " in 
Territoriality  and  Proxemics,  edited  by 
R.  Tringham,  Warner  Publications,  And. 

9.  "The  Evolution  of  Community  Patterns  in 
the  Tehuacan  Valley  of  Mexico  and  Specu- 
lations about  the  Cultural  Processes,  " in 
Ecology  and  Agricultural  Settlements:  An 
Ethnographic  and  Archaeological  Perspec- 
tive, edited  by  R.  Tringham,  Warner  Pub. 


10.  ’’Speculations  about  How  and  Why  Food  Pro- 
duction and  Village  Life  Developed  in  the 
Tehuacan  Valley,  Mexico,  ” in  The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Civilizations,  Modern  Archaeolog- 
ical Approaches  to  Ancient  Cultures,  ed- 
ited by  J.  Sabloff  and  C.  Lamberg-Kar- 
lovsky,  Cummings  Publishing  Co. , Men- 
lo Park,  California. 

1973,  by  Edward  B.  Sisson 

11.  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Coxcatlan 
Project,  R.  S.  Peabody  Foundation,  And. 

1974,  by  Richard  S.  MacNeish 

12.  ’’Reflections  on  My  Search  for  the  Begin- 
nings of  Agriculture  in  Mexico,  ” in  Arch- 
aeological Researches  in  Retrospect,  ed- 
ited by  G.  Willey,  Winthrop  Publishers, 
Cambridge. 

1974,  by  Edward  B.  Sisson 

13.  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Coxcat- 
lan Project,  R.  S.  Peabody  Foundation. 


Some  recognition  by  the  public  of  the  en- 
deavors of  our  staff,  namely,  Richard  S. 

MacNeish,  has  accrued  to  the  Foundation  in 

1972  to  1974.  These  honors  are  as  follows: 

1.  elected  president  of  the  Society  for 
American  Archaeology  for  1971-72. 

2.  elected  a member  of  the  Societe  des 
Americanistes  de  la  Musee  de  l’Homme, 
1972. 

3.  elected  a Corresponding  Fellow  of  the 
British  Academy,  1973. 

4.  chosen  to  give  the  Whidden  Lectures 
at  McMaster  University,  winter,  1974. 

5.  elected  a member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  United 
States,  1974. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  TO  THE  FRIENDS 


Assets  as  of  May  31,  1974: 

Contributions  of  Friends  in 
a regular  savings  account, 

Andover  Savings  Bank  $ 6,882.19 

Contributions  of  Friends  in 
a 90-day  savings  account, 

Andover  Savings  Bank  30,  000.  00 


Accrued  interest  to 

April  30,  1974  197.  92 


Total  Assets 


$37,080.11 


Planned  Expenditures 

Publication  of  this  Annual  Report 
Palo  Blanco,  1975  Field  Season 
Ayacucho  Publication 
Peru  Field  Season,  1975 
Annual  Report,  1974 
China  Project 

Totai  Planned  Expenditures 

Projected  Loss 


5,500.00 

30.000. 00 

20.000. 00 

15.000. 00 

6,000.00 

10.000. 00 


- 86,500.00 
($49,419.  89) 


Scientists  unwrapping  a 2000-year  old  mummy 
found  in  Coxcatlan  Cave,  Tehuacan,  Mexico. 


We  would  like  to  invite  those  interested  in 
Archaeologica  to  become  a Patron  or  Friend  of 
the  Foundation,  and  to  be  a part  of  exciting  arch- 
aeological researches  of  the  future. 


I (We) 

Address 

City State Zip  

Country Phone  

have  enclosed  a check  for 

so  that  I (we)  may  become  for  19 

Patron(s)  of  the  Foundation  annually,  $1,000  or  more 

orFriend(s)  of  the  Foundation  annually,  $ 150  or  more 


also 

I (we)  would  be  interested  in: 


receiving  an  Annual  Report 

having  my  name  appear  in  the 
Annual  Report  as  a Patron  or  a 
Friend  LD 


participating  in  winter  excursions  to 
visit  the  expeditions  of  the 
Foundation 

attending  an  annual  fall  dinner 
to  discuss  our  archaeological 
endeavors  and  those  of  others 


For  those  who  would  like  to  be  Friends  or 
Patrons  of  the  Foundation,  or  for  those  who 
might  know  of  others  who  could  be  our  Friends 
. . . let  us  get  together  this  fall,  or  any  time  you 
name,  at  our  base  of  operations  in  comfortable 
Andover,  and  see  as  well  hear  about  what  we 
have  done,  and  have  a dialogue  about  what  kinds 
of  research  our  high  quality,  small  institution 
should  and  could  do.  Perhaps  we  also  could  dis- 
cuss possible  cold  winter  convenient  visits  to 
some  of  our  digs  and  talk  about  some  annual  pub- 
lication like  this  one  to  keep  Friends  and  Patrons 
informed  on  what  is  happening  in  archaeology. 

In  the  meantime,  won't  you  please  fill  out  the 
enclosed  card,  or  cut  out  the  adjacent  section, 
and  send  it  to  us? 

Robert  S.  Peabody  Foundation 

Box  71 

Andover,  Massachusetts  01810 


